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The meaning 


of Christmas 


“Nativity.” Andre Racz. Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art. 


NOT HEROD, not Caiaphas, not Pilate, not Judas ever contrived to fasten upon Jesus Christ the reproach of insipidity; that 
final indignity was left for pious hands to inflict. To make of His story something that could neither startle, nor shock, nor ter- 
rify, nor excite, nor inspire a living soul is to crucify the Son of God afresh and put Him to an open shame. . . . Let me tell 
you, good Christian people, an honest writer would be ashamed to treat a nursery tale as you have treated the greatest 
drama in_ history.! 


The hours lay heavily upon the heart of the old man. 
Years of waiting and longing had dimmed his eyes; 
While before him stretched the long interminable hours 
With no fulfillment. 
“How long, O Jehovah, before the Hope takes flesh, 
Before the sons of Israel may shout aloud 
A new song: . 
‘Behold, He is here! 
The Deliverer has come at last!’ ” 
In a quiet manger full of the animal sweat, 
The healthy sounds of tired beasts, 
The maiden womb of Israel’s Daughter 
Opened wide its flood gates, pushing into a waiting moment 
The expected child! 
When the old man saw what God had wrought, 
His heart flung off the weight of years 
To give wide sweep to urgent words: 
“Now, Lord, let thy servant depart in peace 
For mine eyes have seen... 
This child is the sign of man’s attack.” 


“This child is the sign of man’s attack.”3 They (these words) strike a different note from the story of Bethlehem which has 
preceded them. That story has in it an unexampled loveliness. It touches the most beautiful chords of instinctive sentiment in men’s 
hearts.* 

And in that region there were shepherds out in the field, keeping watch over their flock by night. And an angel of the 

Lord appeared to them, and the glory of the Lord shone around them, and they were filled with fear. And the angel 

said to them, “Be not afraid; for behold, I bring you good news of a great joy which will come to all people; for to 

you is born this day in the city of David a Savior, who is Christ the Lord. And this will be a sign for you: you will find a babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying in a manger.” And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host praising God and saying, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace among men with whom he is pleased!” 

Yet the danger is that the sentiment may be only aesthetic and shallow, and may not reflect the deeper consequences which 
the Incarnation has involved. The part of the Gospel of Luke which is always associated with Christmas is the festival of the child 
Jesus. . . . But we err if we fail to carry our thoughts forward to the man into whom the child of Bethlehem should grow. We 
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the meaning of Christmas 
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may detach the picture of the infancy and revel in it 
with a kind of pleasant satisfaction which can be an 
escape from the adult realities of religion. ¢.% The In- 
carnation does not speak of small things or sweet things 
only. It points forward to something which is noble be- 
cause of the sternness in it. The child who was born in 
Bethlehem would grow up into the man whose spiritual 
mission was not to send peace but a sword. To Israel 
and to all people he would bring a judgment, according 
to which men would fall or rise. 

. . . He came, as he himself said, to set man at vari- 
ance one with another. He came with that great cleavage 
which a shining moral and spiritual force must always 
make in human life. Some men loved him... but other 
men hated him. . . . To some of the people in his nation 
who were ordinarily accounted the best men the nation 
had... the man Jesus came to seem intolerable. He of- 
fended their prejudices; he challenged their conventions; 
he set up standards of right and wrong which blasted 
their respectability. He outraged them because they felt 
that he was always ignoring the best people and champi- 
oning the common crowd. Doubtless there were not many 
people in Palestine who, like Herod, would have killed 
the child. Caiaphas and Annas and Pilate very probably 
would not have done so. . . . But the man Jesus was an- 
other matter. . . . He antagonized the interests which 
they were determined to defend. He set up principles for 
life which every stubborn instinct in them rejected. So in 
all succeeding times, if men honestly mean to be Chris- 
tians, they cannot stop with the sentiment of Christmas. 

The question which must be answered is whether in ac- 
tual fact we are glad or sorry that there came once into 
our world, and that there comes into the midst of our 
conscience, the influence which was and is the full grown 
Jesus. He comes not only with the child’s appeal, but 
with the everlasting man’s authority: to force us to de- 
cisions which must be very difficult, to compel us to re- 
view and reshape the values of our living, to renounce 
some of the things that pride or greed or lust of power 
clings to, and to accept instead the royal imperatives of 
his law of service. It is never easy to face the real impli- 


cations of Christ.® 


MARY DORIS WHYARD | 


Director, YWCA 
University of Colorado 


1 Sayers, Dorothy L., The Man Born to Be King, Introduc- 
tion, p. 37. Harper & Bros. 

2 Thurman, Howard, The Greatest of These, p. 1. 

3 Luke 2:34, quoted in Thurman, op. cit., p. 1. 

4 Bowie, Walter R., “Luke,” Interpreter’s Bible, Vol 8, p. 
62. Abingdon Press. 

5 Luke 2:8-14. 

6 Bowie, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 
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Excerpts from THE SCHOOL OF CHAR- 
ITY, Chapter Ill, by EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
Longmans, Green & Co., London, New 
York, 1934. Reprinted by _ permission. 


... One Lord . . . God of God, Light of 
Light .. . who for us men and for our sal- 
vation came down from heaven.” ... 

. .. one Lord; one supreme utterance of 
God within history, setting the standard, 
declaring the type. His Word, the expres- 
sion of his thought, speaks by means of 
one of his creatures, in a language we can 
understand, and says, “This is the truth 
about humanity; this is what (man) is 
meant to be. I desire a creature made in 
my Own image, the image of the Divine 
Charity’: cleansed of all self-love and 
therefore capable of Infinite Love. So, I 
come to my own creatures, enter history in 
my mysterious being, my eternal reality, 
by means of a creature, Perfect Man: and 
show you what is meant by Infinite Love 
expressed in human terms.” | 


' Unconditional love. How iar are our usual concepts 
of “charity” from this meaning of the word. 


.. . The mystery of Reality enters history 
very gently by a human channel, and shows 
the character of Perfect Love within the 
life of man; gives us something to hold on 
to, a Truth which is also a Way and a Life. 
What we see is not very sensational: but if 
we look at it steadily, it pierces the heart. 
First we see a baby, and a long hidde 


growth. “Christ in the Wilderness.” Max Beckmann. 
: Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art. 


. and then the unmeasured out-pouring 
and self-spending of an other-worldly love 
and mercy, teaching, healing, rescuing and 
transforming, but never trying to get any- 
thing for itself. 


“Return of the Prodigal Son.” Christian Rohlfs. 
Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art. | 
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And when we look deeper, we see beyond 
this a mysterious self-imparting, and a 
more mysterious anguish and struggle; 
consummated at last in the most generous 
and lonely of deaths, issuing in a victory 
which has given life ever since to men’s 
souls. 


“Benediction.” Georges Rouault. 
Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art. 
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“Jesus Dies Upon the Cross.” Andre Racz. 
Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art. 


Through this vivid life—what Christ does 
and how he does it, his prayer, his compas- 


-sionate healing action, his use of suffering, 


his communion with God and man—the 
light of Reality floods our twilit inner lives; 
showing us the human transfigured by the 
Divine. .. . 
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The God-seekers 


Part 1. Prelude to a Trip 


The Intercollegian herewith presents the first of 
a series of articles on the world’s major faiths. 

~ Huston Smith, Professor of Philosophy at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, will share with 
readers of The Intercollegian some insights and 


experiences gleaned from his recent seven-month — 


trip to look into the world’s living religions. 
Future articles will consider problems facing 
contemporary Islam, life in Israel’s kibutzim, the 
direction of India’s contemporary spirituality, 
meditation techniques in Burmese Buddhism, 
and methods of training in the Zen monasteries 
of Japan. Drawing upon material in the opening 
chapter of his forthcoming book on The Religions 
of Man (Harper & Brothers, January 1958), he 
describes in this opening statement the reasons 
that led him to make his trip. 


I write these lines on a day widely celebrated through- 
out Protestantism as World-Wide Communion Sunday. 
The sermon in the service I attended this morning dwelt 
on Christianity as a world phenomenon. From mud huts 
in Africa to igloos in Labrador Christians are kneeling to- 
day to receive the elements of the Holy Eucharist. It was 
an impressive picture. 

Still, as I listened with half my mind the other half 
wandered to a wider company of God-seekers I have 
come to know in the last eight months. I thought of the 
Yemenite Jews as I watched them six months ago in Je- 
rusalem: dark-skinned men sitting shoeless and cross- 
legged on the floor, wrapped in the prayer-shawls their 
ancestors wore in the desert. They are there today, at 
least a quorum of ten, morning and evening, swaying 
backwards and forwards like camel-riders as they recite 
their Torah, following a form they inherit unconsciously 
from the centuries when their fathers were forbidden to 
ride the desert-horse and developed this pretense in com- 
pensation. Yalcin, the Muslim architect who guided me 


through the Blue Mosque in Istanbul, has completed his | 


month’s Ramazan fast that was beginning while we were 
together, but he too is praying today, five times as he 
prostrates himself toward Mecca. Swami Ramakrishna 


Washington U. students. 


in his tiny house by the Ganges at the foot of the Him- 
alayas will not speak today. He will continue the devo- 
tional silence which, with the exception of three days 
each year, he has kept for five years. By this hour U Nu 
is probably facing the delegations, crises, and cabinet 
meetings that are the lot of a Prime Minister, but from 
four to six this morning, before the world broke upon 
him, he too was alone with the eternal in the privacy of 
the Buddhist shrine that adjoins his home in Rangoon. 
At that, Dai Jo and Lai San, Zen monks in Kyoto, were 
ahead of him an hour. They have been up since three this 
morning, and until eleven tonight will spend most of the 
day sitting cross-legged and immovable as they seek with 
intense absorption to plumb the Buddha-nature that lies 
at the center of their being. 


What a strange fellowship this is: the God-seekers of 
every clime, lifting their voices in the most diverse ways 
imaginable to the God of all men. How does it sound to 
Him? Like bedlam? Or, in some mysterious way does it 
blend into harmony? Does one faith carry the melody, 
the lead, or do the parts share in counterpoint and anti- 
phony when not combined in solid chorus? 

We cannot know. For seven months I sought out 
these God-seekers in nineteen lands, talking with them 
when I could, watching them when I could not, actually 
joining them in their quest when this promised to yield 
insight. But I never thought my journey would give me 
a God’s eye view of the relation between religions. 


W hat, then, did I hope from it? Why did I go? 

Partly, of course, for reasons that are obvious. Half 
my life lived in another culture (as a missionaries’ son in 
China) had taught me that there is a kind of education 
travel brings that can come in no other way. I had al- 
ways known a number of things about the world, but to 
read Plato’s Apology and the Seventeenth Chapter of 
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Acts while sitting on a rock where Socrates was con- 
demned and Paul preached his Mars Hill sermon would, 
I felt sure, bring understanding in a new dimension. As a 
teacher of the world’s religions, I wanted to witness a 
High Pontifical Mass in St. Peter’s, to see the tree under 


which St. Francis preached to the birds, to walk the open 


hills of Israel where the prophets flashed the lightning of 
their conviction. I wanted, too, to hear the muezzins 
calling the faithful to prayer in Cairo and Turkey, and to 
stand where Buddha first proclaimed his Eight-fold Path 
to Nirvana. Only so, it seemed to me, could the known 
become the felt and man’s religious history put on flesh. 

This was the obvious motive for the trip. It was not, 


however, the only motive. My deeper concern was not the ~ 


past but the present reachings of the human spirit. 


We live in a fantastic century. I leave aside the incred- 
ible discoveries of science, the narrow ridge between 
doom and fulfillment onto which it has pushed us, and 
speak only of the new situation among peoples. Lands 
across the planet have become our neighbors, India 
across the street, Egypt at our doorstep. Radio and air 
traffic have shriveled space until the only barrier is cost, 
and even where plane fare is lacking there is a never-end- 
ing stream of books, documentaries, and visitors from 
abroad. A random issue of a metropolitan daily carries 
word of yesterday’s doings in seventeen countries. We 
hear on all sides that East and West are meeting but it 
is an understatement. They are being flung at one an- 
other, hurled with the force of atoms, the speed of jets, 
the restlessness of minds impatient to learn of ways that 
differ from their own. From the perspective of history 
this may prove to be the most important fact about the 
twentieth century. When historians look back upon our 
years they may remember them not for the release of 
nuclear power nor the spread of Communism but as the 
time in which all the peoples of the world first had to take 
one another seriously. 

The change in role this new situation requires of us 
all—we who have been suddenly catapulted from 
town and country onto a world stage—strikes me as enor- 
mous. Twenty-five hundred years ago it took an excep- 
tional man like Socrates to say on his deathbed, “I am 
not an Athenian or a Greek but a citizen of the world.” 
Today we must all be struggling toward these words, 
and I felt that a trip such as I contemplated would help 
me in my own personal search. 

To borrow Nietzsche’s image, we have all been sum- 
moned to become Cosmic Dancers who do not rest heav- 
ily in a single spot but lightly turn and leap from one po- 
sition to another. I had no wish to give up my own per- 
spectives entirely, but I wanted to be sure they were 
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not cast in the hard mold of oblivion to others. The Cos- 


-mic Dancer insofar as he can appear in each of us will 


be an authentic child of his culture or nationality, his will 
be an affirming pride born of the values he has gained, 
not a defensive pride whose only device for achieving the © 
sense of superiority it pathetically needs is by grinding 
down others through invidious comparison. His roots in 
his family, his community, his civilization will be deep, 
but in that very depth he will strike the water table of 
man’s common humanity and thus nourished will reach 
out in more active curiosity, more open vision, to dis- 
cover and understand what others have seen. For is he 
not also man? If only he might see what has interested 
others, might it not interest him as well? It was an ex- 
citing prospect as I contemplated it on the eve of my 
departure. 


The motives that impel Americans toward world un- 
derstanding today are several. Each September for the 
last two years I have been taxied by bomber to the Air 
Command and Staff College at the Maxwell Air Force ~ 
Base outside Montgomery, Alabama, to lecture to a 
thousand selected officers on the religions of other peo- 
ples. I have never had students more eager to learn. But 
what was their motivation? Individually | am sure it went 
beyond this in many cases, but as a unit they were con- 
cerned because some day they were likely to be dealing 
with the peoples they were studying as allies, antagonists, 
or subjects of military occupation. Under such circum- 
stances it would be crucial for them to predict their be- 
havior, conquer them if worse came to worst, and rule 
them during the aftermath of reconstruction. This is one 
reason for coming to know people. It may be a neces- 
Sary reason; certainly we have no right to disdain it as 
long as we ask the military to do the job set before it. 

My own interests in world understanding, however, do 
not spring from concern for national security. President 
Eisenhower moved closer to them when he remarked, 
“With everyone a loser in any new war, a better under- 
standing than ever before is essential among people and 
among nations.” Here the motive for understanding 
was not military success; it was to make military action 
unnecessary. In a word, the motive was peace. The word 
rings so sweet that my first impulse was to clasp it as the 
final objective of understanding whether sought abroad or 
at home. 

But on second thought this seemed wrong. Peace as 
we usually use the word is the absence of war and as such, 
however indispensable, is essentially negative. The final 
argument for understanding other peoples could not be to 
keep out of trouble with them, but to enjoy the wider 
angle of vision such understanding might afford. The vis- 
ion might carry a thousand derivative benefits, silent har- 
vests of the yield of wisdom, but the basic reward would 


be the view itself. ; 
Continued on page 24 


report on the US National Student 


Association Congress, 1957 


“Profile and Promise” was the provocative theme of the 10th An- 
niversary Congress of the United States National Student Associa- 
tion held this past summer in Ann Arbor, Michigan. Ray Farabee, 
newly elected National President and a former Program Chairman 
of the University of Texas “Y,” has written this report. 


A RECENT ISSUE of the Saturday Review spoke of “our 
egocentric college youth” quoting the research study of 
Dr. Philip E. Jacob which stated that “the great majority 
of students appear unabashedly self-centered . . . glorious- 
ly contented both in regard to their present day-to-day 


activity and their outlook for their future. Few of them — 


are worried—about their health, their prospective careers, 
their family relations, or the state of national or interna- 
tional society.”” However, amid these allegations of ‘si- 
lent generation’ and conformity, there are encouraging 
signs..One of the most hopeful developments for a more 
vocal student community is the growth of the United 
States National Student Association as seen at the Tenth 
National Student Congress at the University of Michi- 
gan, August 20-30. | 

The 1,000 persons attending the Congress, the ma- 
jority of whom were the elected representatives from the 
355 member colleges and universities of USNSA, were 
neither self-centered nor afraid to speak out on the key 


issues affecting the American student today—desegre- 


gation, rising college enrollments, professionalism in in- 


tercollegiate athletics, suppression of student rights in- 


Hungary, Latin America and Africa, student economic 
welfare and academic freedom. Resolutions which in- 
clude mandates for action on these and other areas of 
concern were discussed, debated and finally passed dur- 
ing the ten days of the Congress. To implement these 
policies and to administer all the programs of the Asso- 
ciation is the duty of the six officers, elected by the Con- 
gress. Due to the scope of the USNSA domestic, inter- 
national and travel operations, these students take a year 
out of college in order to serve. 

Particularly inspiring were the deep convictions on 
the most important social and educational issue in 


_ recent American history—desegregation. It was not an 


easy or comfortable thing for the student body presi- 
dents from the University of South Carolina or Georgia 
Tech to come together with student leaders from How- 
ard University, the University of Chicago or UCLA and 
discuss honestly their differences about the 1954-1955 
Supreme Court decisions. It took even more courage for 
the delegates to consider, sometimes for the first time, 
the moral implications of segregation and possible actions 
that their student governments might undertake to bring 
about integration and the end of discriminatory prac- 
tices within the university community. 

Using free and honest discussion, the student Con- 
gress arrived at a policy reaffirming USNSA’s opposition 
to segregation in education and urged the swiftest pos- 
sible integration of the races at all educational levels, in 
all parts of the country. The final resolution specifically 


opposed: 


“(1) Legislation designed to eliminate public educa- 
tion; 

(2) Economic, social and political coercion against 
persons or organizations favoring desegregation; 

(3) Formation of school or residential districts in 
such a way as to perpetuate or encourage segregation in 
education; 

(4) Discriminatory practices concerning faculty on the 
basis of race, religion, or national origin in regard to em- 
ployment, promotion or the granting of tenure.” 


The action phase of the resolution called for coopera- 
tion with such groups as the USCC and the National Y 
Councils and for the continuation of a special campus 
subcommission on desegregation which will collect data 

Continued on next page 
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from the campuses where integration problems exist, dis- 
seminate pertinent information concerning integration 
and cooperate with groups working non-violently for de- 
segregation including religious, student, civic and govern- 
mental organizations. This subcommission originally at 
the University of Texas will be located at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina for the second year. In addition, 
the southern subcommission of the Association is hope- 
ful of sponsoring a series of small conferences to be held 
on selected southern campuses to discuss student respon- 
sibility and programming for desegregation. 

Freedom for the professor, the student and the uni- 
versity was the underlying concern of many of the Con- 
gress resolutions. The issue of freedom was not limited 
to problems within the United States but included those 
countries where there has been suppression of students’ 
rights by totalitarian or colonial powers. 

The student Congress did not ignore pressures upon 
the university which subvert the principles of university 
autonomy, free exchange of ideas and freedom of 
research. Specifically mentioned in Congress actions 
were suppression of controversial issues, campus limita- 
tions on speakers and organizations, censorship of the 
student press and Academic Freedom. A nine-point res- 
olution on academic freedom was adopted. 

Questions of freedom involving students in other 
countries were more than “academic” during the Con- 


- gress. Representatives, many coming to the country just 


for the Congress, from over thirty countries in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and South America, provided specific in- 
formation in addition to documentation drawn up by the 
International Commission staff. Violations of students’ 
rights in Hungary, Algeria, Cuba, Okinawa were thor- 
oughly discussed and acted upon by the entire Congress. 

The foreign guests provided drama and inspiration in 
their personal testimony as to violations of students’ rights 
and of their commitment to the principle of an interna- 
tional community of students with common hopes and 
problems, where all students are “members of the single 
commonwealth of the mind.” 

In other Congress actions similar specific points were 
mentioned in resolutions condemning totalitarianism 
and colonialism in Hungary, dictatorship in Cuba, inter- 
ference of US forces in student affairs in Okinawa. 

Implementation or action on resolutions of interna- 
tional significance is carried on through the USNSA’s co- 
operation with the International Student Conference and 
its Coordinating Secretariat (COSEC). The ISC brings 
together official student representatives from sixty na- 


tions to provide the framework for international student | 


cooperation, It is at the International Student Confer- 
ence, this year held in Nigeria September 11-21, and 
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through membership in international student teams, and 
participation in specialized seminars sponsored by the 
ISC that the USNSA is able to bring to the attention of 
students who are the leaders of their countries the poli- 
cies and positions of American students on the issues 
which are so tmportant to them, freedom and independ- 
ence. It is through these same means that the American 


. Student voice is heard in its hopes for and work toward 


peace and understanding. 

As students the members of the YMCA and YWCA 
are involved in the activities of the Association on their 
own campuses but perhaps there are implications beyond | 
this. 

In many areas our respective associations are doing 
similar work. The most notable example is in the field of 


‘desegregation and human relations where the United 


Student Christian Council passed resolutions similar to 
the stand taken by the USNSA, and national and local | 
“Y” leaders on the campus have dedicated a part of their 
program to the ideal of human equality and the brother- 
hood of man. 

As a past program chairman for the Student Christian 
Association at the University of Texas, may I suggest 
the possibility of programs establishing a greater aware- 
ness of the national and international student commu- 
nity of which we are a part. 

I believe the issues which were considered at the 10th 
National Student Congress should be of concern to each 
Student Christian Association, for it is only as we ac- 
knowledge the responsibilities beyond our immediate 
campus and our obligation to a world student community 
that we conceive the full meaning of our respective As- 
sociations. The “Y” has opportunity to strengthen the 
meaning of the concurrent positions taken by fellow 
American students at the Congress in becoming aware — 
of the various resolutions and the efforts which are being 
made to carry them out. 

Dr. Frank Graham, past president of the University of 
North Carolina, former U. S. Senator from that state, 
and now with the United Nations, has characterized what 
might well be the common goal of both USNSA and cam- 
pus religious groups. 

“A world where there are differences without hate; 
where men become brothers in the sight of God and in 
the human heart; where the least of these our brethren 
has the freedom to struggle for freedom. A world in which 
respect for the past is not called ‘reaction’ and hope for 
the future is not called ‘revolution’; where the integrity 
of simple people is beyond price and the daily toil of mil- 
lions is above pomp and power; where the majority is 
without fear, and all people have hope. 

“This is the world we desire ... so... we pledge 
ourselves to stand with the freedom-loving students 
throughout the world in the common struggle that one 
day we may live together as brothers in peace and _har- 
mony.” 


summer projects 


THE NATIONAL STUDENT COUNCILS OF THE YMCA AND YWCA INVITE YOU 
TO THINK SERIOUSLY ABOUT INVESTING YOUR SUMMER IN A “PROJECT” OR 
“WORK-STUDY SEMINAR.” IT CAN BE ONE OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT EX- 
PERIENCES OF YOUR WHOLE COLLEGE CAREER. 


We say this on the basis of testimony from hundreds of students who have “taken their educa- 
tions in their own hands” for six weeks or two months, and have had totally new insights into 


the meaning of life. 


We say it because we believe that education is not only a matter of “courses” and “credit 
hours” and “scholarship averages,” or even “extra-curricular activities.” Even more im- 
portant than all this is “the burning desire to get answers to real questions” and to become 
personally involved in some area of crucial human concern. 


Projects are designed to provide; 
e experience and insight into contemporary social problems 
e opportunities to explore and deepen understanding of the Christian faith 
e a testing of vocational and avocational concerns 
participation in a Christian community, through group living 
service to others in situations of human need 
grappling with differing social, cultural and ideological perspectives in an atmosphere 
of free inquiry and acceptance of persons 
e growth in the skills and understandings necessary to group leadership 


Students of all races, nationalities and creeds are welcome, who are seriously interested in 
giving themselves to the disciplines of group living and to identification with the purposes 
of the project. 
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SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 


| am interested in the following projects: 


Please send me additional information and necessary application blanks: | 
NAME __. CLASS YEAR 
COLLEGE 
ADDRESS | 
JEAN M. WHITTET 
. 600 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


WORK-STUDY SEMINARS FOR LEADERSHIP TRAINING— 
Estes Park, Colo. and Martha’s Vineyard, Edgartown, Mass. 


Students are employed in a YMCA family vacation center and con- 
ference ground in Colorado or in a summer resort hotel in Massa- 
chusetts. Two or three evenings a week are spent in seminar sessions 
designed to help students develop leadership qualities and skills and 
to acquaint them with Christian Association concerns. At Estes, the 
YMCA pays room and board plus a small honorarium. Students at 
Martha’s Vineyard receive $200-$300 plus their room and board 
for the summer. 


ESTES PARK, Colorado 
APPROXIMATE DATES: June 1-August 31 
TO APPLY: Write Ruth Hughes, 1269 Topeka Avenue, Topeka, Kans. 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD, Edgartown, Massachusetts 
APPROXIMATE DATES: June 22-September 2 
TO APPLY: Charles O’Connor, 1145 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
38, Mass. 


INTERNES IN COMMUNITY SERVICE PROJECT— 
Seattle, Washington 


Students admitted to this project study and work with the social ef- 
fects of urbanization. Serving as staff members with small welfare 
agencies, they may direct recreation, organize craft classes, teach 
swimming, counsel at day camps, assist with research in a TB hos- 
pital, work with neighborhoods to improve home and community 
environments. All work is done under the supervision of trained so- 
cial workers. Internes work for room, board and costs of insurance 
and educational program. The project is sponsored jointly by the 
American Friends Service Committee and the National Student Coun- 
cils YMCA-YWCA. 


DATES: Mid-June through August 22 

FEE: $10 registration. 

TO APPLY: Judy Austin, 1417 E. 42nd Street, Seattle 5, Washington; or 
American Friends Service Committee, 20 S. 12th Street, Philadelphia, 
ra. 


STUDENTS-IN-INDUSTRY—Minneapolis and St. Paul 


We are in the midst of a new industrial revolution—the age of auto- 
mation. Great and important struggles are going on in the labor 
movement as it seeks to become democratic and responsible to its 
members. What do these problems mean to the worker and his fam- 
ily?—tto labor-management relations, to unions vis a vis the govern- 
ment and to our society as a whole? 
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(Sponsored by Illinois Area Council YMCA in 


In this project, students will hold regular factorpbs v 
hours and salaries. Through seminars they will gy th 
stated above and examine the relevance of the Chgian f 
nomic life. Students live together and earnings ver 

plus some savings. 


FEES: About $30 
APPROXIMATE DATES: June 13-August 22 
TO APPLY: Area YMCA, 30 So. 9th St., Minneapolis§ Mint 


COLLEGE SUMMER SERVICE—New York City 


Working in outstanding social agencies under § su{ 
trained social workers, students in this project h 
to help alleviate some of. the special problems 
cities, especially in the blighted areas of our urb: 
addition to their work, students participate in a 
program designed to acquaint them with the pro 


and service. Students work for room and board 
which is generally adequate to cover living costs, 
small savings. 

FEES: Approximately $65 for program 


APPROXIMATE DATES: June 28-August 18 
TO APPLY: Barbara B. Bird, 600 Lexington Ave., New 


SUMMER “TRY-OUT” WITH THE YMCA—Chicago td il 


the National Student Council YMCA) 


Professional work in the Young Men’s ChristianjAsso 


methods to achieve their goals, and who want to 
ization which seeks to realize Christian purposes. 
Career opportunities are available to a limited 
and university students who wish to have a first 


Or a summer camp, or part of the time in both. 


DATES: 8 to 10 weeks, summer 1958 

EARNINGS: $275-$300 per month (camps include 
slightly lower salaries) 

WRITE: Illinois Area Council of YMCAs, c/o Ca 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


: 
tion, the city in which they work and with Chrifan s 
fork 
vides a significant opportunity for Christian studfts v 
work with people, who believe in using informd anc 
pork 
igmbe 
de 
professional YMCA work with one of the 33 d®art 
ee Chicago Association or one of the 42 other YMCAgin I 
Work available in a YMCA summer program in &city 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOLS—New York City and Berkeley, California 


The Christian leader is called to serve the members of the group, to help others use their talents what- 
ever they may be and to involve them personally and vitally in the fellowship of the group. 

Leadership Training Schools help presidents and cabinet members of campus YWCAs, YMCAs 
and CAs become effective Christian leaders. Members are full-time summer session students either 
in the Pacific School of Religion or Union Theological Seminary. They take three courses for which 
they receive six semester hours credit: (1) Introduction to the Christian Faith, (2) Christian Social 
Ethics, (3) Leadership in Student Christian Associations. 

Students live, work, study and play together and under the leadership of skilled directors have 
an integrated experience in Christian community. 


WEST COAST LEADERSHIP SCHOOL—Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. 
DATES: June 19-August 3 
cost: Approximately $225 


NEW YORK LEADERSHIP SCHOOL—Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
DATES: July 2-August 16 
cost: Approximately $300. TO APPLY FOR EITHER SCHOOL: Use coupon 


WASHINGTON STUDENT CITIZENSHIP SEMINAR—Washington, D. C. 


Students hold full-time jobs, usually as typists or stenographers in government agencies. However, 
some positions are available for scientific and technical personnel. Project members attend Con- 
gressional hearings, observe the Senate, the House and the Supreme Court. Members of the project 
live together and participate in a seminar program designed to give them an intimate introduction to 
the problems of our government today; to investigate the implications of these problems in terms of 
the Christian faith and to help them find the ways in which they may act as responsible citizens at 
home and at school. Students earn enough money to cover living expenses plus travel in some cases. 


FEES: Approximately $65 for program. 
APPROXIMATE DATES: June 19-August 31. 
TO APPLY: Polly Moss Cuthbertson, 3601 Locust St., Phila. 4, Pa. 
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Time: 


Place: 


Tom: 


Marie: 


Tom: 


Joe: 


Sally: 


John Kim: 


Sally: 


Joe: 


Marie: 


Elizabeth: 


I'd like to but - - - - 


A conversation about summer projects. 


the present 


almost any “Y” in the U.S. 


Cast of characters: a group of three men and three 


women students discussing their plans for the 
summer 


I had a terrific summer last year. Wouldn't 
have missed it for anything. It’s worth any 
amount of effort to have such an experience. 
(sighs) Well, I sure would like to—but it’s just 
out of the question. I could never afford it. 
How do you know you couldn’t? Quite a few 
of the projects at least cover expenses, and 
some even earn enough to clear a bit. Besides, 
a lot of Associations are putting money in 
their budgets now to help send some of their 
officers to Leadership School. 

Well, I have to earn enough to cover all my 
expenses next year. 

Why I thought you had a scholarship to cover 
board and room and the tuition isn’t so very 
high at State. It must be that sporty car of 
yours that’s costing you so much. (all laugh) 
In my country no one can afford an automo- 
bile. If we can just keep body and soul together 
and avoid getting tuberculosis we are thank- 
ful. Could I possibly get into one of your proj- 
ects? It seems to me it might be as valuable as 
a semester in college. 

Of course—students from abroad are very 
welcome—and I think we need people like 
you to help us see our own problems in the 
perspective of other nations and their needs 
and aspirations. 

Maybe our country could stand some sense of 
urgency about the problems of the world and 
the kind of leadership needed. 

After reading the Jacob study and taking a 
good look at myself and my sorority I have a 
funny feeling maybe we don’t even know what 
an education is or what we want from it. I hear 
you, Sally, talking about what you did in the 
New York College Summer Service Group 
and Tom in the Washington Student Citizen- 
ship Seminar and it all sounds exciting and 
challenging—but when I think of trying to talk 
my father into letting me go to New York— 
Well, to be honest, and we all seem to be let- 
ting our hair down, I can usually get my par- 
ents to see why I should go to Summer School 
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Joe: 


Tom: 


Marie: 


Joe: 


Sally: 


Tom: 


Sally: 


or to visit in Colorado in the summer—lI’ve 
never really put my great mind to work on 
why this kind of summer might be as impor- 
tant as going to Summer School. Come to think 
of it, I don’t know what the rush is—except 
that so many kids are doing it. Actually my 


_ family doesn’t care if I work, it’s just that they 


want me to do what will keep me busy an 
contented in the summer. : 
Well it might be a noble idea for me to give 
up my car in order to have an opportunity like 
the students-in-industry project, but I could 
never see doing it for Leadership School. Why 
go to New York or Berkeley for six weeks of 
summer school. You might as well stay at good 
old State. 

Well that’s where you’re all wet. Hal Smith 
who was in Berkeley this summer can tell you 
that it’s just as unlike State as can be. He said 
nothing in his college experience to date had 
prepared him for the thrill of living, studying, 
working, and sweating out ideas with a bunch 
who were all committed to the same concerns 
—how to be more effective Christian leaders 
on the campus. 2 
Well the only way I could see doing it would 
be to borrow the money and I just couldn’t 
think of getting into debt and having to pay 
it all back after I graduate. 

Marie, that’s really a laugh. You sound as 
though going into debt was a crime. Good 
heavens—according to the statistics most 
Americans live on credit. Why how many 
kids on this campus are in hock up to their 
ears for cars? And all the married students 
are budgeted to the last nickel for payments 
on the furniture and the refrigerator. 

It’s funny we should feel investing in our edu- 
cation or our ability to give Christian leader- 
ship is less moral or desirable than investing 
in houses and cars and gadgets. 

While we’re being so serious, let’s not forget 


that summer projects are a whale of a lot of © 


fun. You get a chance to travel, see new places 
and people, make wonderful friends and have 
lots of wonderful good times along with the 
work and study. I know that, once I get into 
graduate school and then out into my profes- 
sion I may never have the time to give six 
weeks or two months to something like this 
again. 

I'd sure like to get every Freshman to plan 
ahead to make sure of setting aside one sum- 
mer for a work project, or travel or similar ex- 
perience. 


y 
] 
n 
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Vice-President Nixon, reporting to President Eisenhower 
on his trip to Africa said, “We can not talk equality to 


the people of Africa and Asia without practicing 


equality in the United States.’ One can imagine the im- 
pact Little Rock is having on our diplomatic relations. 
In September The Christian Century reminded us— 
“This very month Governor Faubus has done more 
irremediable damage than did Russia’s ICBM announce- 
ment.” 


THE. GHANA INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR, sponsored by the 
World University Service this past summer, opened my 
eyes to the attitudes and the problems of African students 
today. I found these to be quite different from what 
Philip Jacob describes as the attitudes of American stu- 
dents in his recently published study, Changing Values in 
College, where he says American students are “self-cen- 
tered, lacking interest in international affairs, politically 
irresponsible, politically illiterate—conformist with an 
easy tolerance for diversity.” 

University students in Ghana have to carry greater re- 
sponsibilities than students in the United States, Europe 
or Canada, primarily because of the recent transition 
from British to African rule. The progress of Ghana will 
be pretty much determined by the educated group which 
comprises less than 10 per cent of a population of four 
and a half million. Education in Ghana will be an im- 
portant instrument of change in influencing the social 
structure of that country. 

The University College of Ghana when completed will 
cover a five square mile site. The students wear formal 
robes and speak, of course, with distinct British accents. 
The locality and formality of the college seem incongruent 
with the present realities of the country. You begin to 
wonder if this university setting will eventually operate to 
isolate students from the rest of their country. Today the 
educated African is intensely interested in the problems 
of his country and he realizes that part of the country’s 
destiny lies in the “grip of external circumstances” since 
Ghana is also, of course, being shaped and influenced by 
other countries. | 

Ghana is divided into four states: Coastal Colony, Ash- 
anti, Northern Territories and Togoland, each having dis- 
tinct problems. After leaving the peaceful intellectual life 
of the University College, our seminar came into regions 
where there is much poverty, disease, illiteracy, many 
congested cities and considerable internal chaos and by 
contrast a smaller number of modern buildings, well- 
equipped schools and hospitals. The most promising 
scheme in Ghana is the Volta River project for produc- 


my eyes were opened 


by MARGARET HOWARD, 


Hampton Institute 


tion of hydro-electric power which will provide electricity 
for a large scale aluminum industry. Plans are also being 
laid for the development of an artificial lake which will 
provide fisheries, irrigation and inland water transporta- 
tion for the region. | 

Since Britain, Canada and other countries will be 
aiding the economy of Ghana it is not surprising to find 
students interested in international affairs. Ghana, how- 


ever, is interested in receiving aid from international or-_ 


ganizations instead of becoming politically involved with 
individual governments. While at the present time the de- 
mands of the country and the pressures of international 
economics seem to make students politically aware, few 
enter into politics during their student days apparently 
because they do not want to become involved in any par- 
ticular party when they graduate and enter the civil serv- 
ice. 

Newspapers, the cinema, and the radio are influential 


factors in stimulating an interest in international affairs. 


Nigeria has twelve daily newspapers and forty-one cine- 
mas. It is not unusual to venture into the bush country, 
pass a little village and hear the music of a choir or a 
symphony or a news broadcast or a program which is 
translated into the major languages of the country. .Many 
homes have soundboxes which amplify broadcasts sent 
from the Ghana Broadcasting System. This inexpensive 
system enables many people to listen to those programs 
which come directly from the national station. 

We went to the Eastern regional meeting of chiefs in 
Doduwah, Ghana. This was a gay and festive occasion 
with the air of traditional decor. The chiefs drove up in 
large cars. (The 1957 Chevrolet is the most popular car 
in Ghana.) The chiefs, attired in colorful togas, were pre- 
ceeded by linguists who carried golden staffs which sym- 
bolized their tribe or region. Many of the chiefs have de- 
grees from Oxford and Cambridge. Although all of 
them could speak English they observed the traditional 
custom of speaking in the vernacular and only through 
the linguist. A major problem exists in the transition be- 
tween the role of the traditional chief and the new posi- 
tions of the Ministers of Parliament. The chiefs felt that 
there could be no rule in Ghana without their consent as 
traditional rulers. Today the chief usually heads the city 
council; however, he does not have much power. (The 
capitol city—Accra, Ghana—has a population of 135,- 
926.) It was an experience to see how strongly the chiefs 
felt about their leadership in contrast to others we met 
who said that the role of the chief is not. at all important 
in the new government of Ghana. 


continued on next page 
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my eyes were opened 
CONTINUED 


The student is often a marginal man because he was 
born in a small village governed by a chief, his council, 
and fetish priests and priestess. As he is educated he 
learns about Christianity and Western ways of life. But 
is this enough? Is he Christian? Moslem? or pagan? It is 
no wonder as a Christian he may still participate in the 
religious rites of his tribe. Christianity with its confusing 
denominational divisions and the poor record of many 
churches on racial discrimination may fail to meet the 
needs of the New Africa. 

There is an unwritten law of brotherhood among the 
people. Friends, cousins, and relatives are called 
“brother” or “sister.” The student is not self-centered be- 
cause he knows that his family depends on him. Often a 
village will send a boy to school to study so that he may 
return and teach the people of the village. The feeling of 
brotherhood has carried over into business relations 
where “family” membership may be an influencing factor 
in job-placement. This has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Many of the villages are neat and well-organized. 
Students work as civil servants in social service and health 
departments where they promote and establish better 
health standards and facilities for the community and 
neighboring cities. 

The fight for freedom and economic self sufficiency and 
independence from colonization is the major factor in the 
student’s willingness to fight for change in spite of_great 
odds. African students in Tanganyika, Kenya and South 
Africa are struggling against the tide of racial tension 
which results from the fear of the minority that rules over 
the African. The population of Kenya is | per cent white. 
This minority holds the purse strings of the country. A 
South African, an Afrikaner, satirically called the Union 
of South Africa and the United States “the two greatest 
democracies in the world.” This remark definitely refer- 
red to the race issue in both countries. 

The African can not understand why America preaches 
democracy but does not practice it. There is a price to pay 
for nonconformity. White students in Cape Town, South 
Africa revolted against the government’s new Bantu Edu- 
cation Act which forbids Africans to attend “integrated” 
schools. Efforts for financial assistance were made when 
scholarships for African medical students were turned 
down by the South African government. The Montgom- 
ery bus boycott in Alabama stimulated the Africans to 
boycott for three months the segregated bus system. 

This all too brief account of my association with stu- 
dents in Africa leaves me with the questions: “Will Amer- 
ican students stand up for the implementation of Chris- 
tianity and democracy; will they shrink in fear before 
the demagogue, and the reactionary, or hesitate with the 
““moderate”’? 
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Photo by Hamilton Wright 


The Caribbean island of Puerto Rico, thirty-five 
miles wide by 100 miles long with a population 
of 2,276,000 persons crowded together in a 
density of 663 per square mile, is the scene of.a 
unique experiment in political development and 
courageous impulse to self-discovery. In an effort 
to get a first hand understanding of what is hap- 
pening, the Student Christian Movement of the 
Middle Atlantic Region with a special assist from 
the Central Atlantic Area of the YMCA con- 
ducted a seminar in Puerto Rico during the 1957 
Easter vacation. The forty members of the semi- 
nar were from ten colleges and universities. They 
represented nine different religious traditions, 
and came from Germany, Hungary, China, Ja- 
pan, and Viet-Nam as well as the United States. 


Wednesday, April 17 


After a six hour flight, the seminar, most of its mem- 
bers still strangers to each other, landed just before dawn 
at the modern International Airport in beautiful semi- 
tropical San Juan, capital of Puerto Rico, 1600 not-too- 
bumpy miles south of New York City. 

From the moment of arrival and our welcome by Mr. 
Manual Bueno, General Secretary of the San Juan YMCA 
and our excellent local coordinator, a never ending g2n- 
erous hospitality was extended to us on every hand. Our 
introduction to the island was a bus tour of San Juan 
arranged through the courtesy of the Bureau of Tourism. 
El Morro Fortress and other monuments of the Spanish 
Empire in the Old City remind one of the discovery of - 
Puerto Rico by Columbus in 1493, the days of Ponce de 


% 
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Leon, first governor, and the Caribbean’s lusty pirates. 
Present day San Juan has a population of over a third of 
a million persons and Spanish and American culture 
live side by side in the bustling city. Indications of pov- 
erty are visible, but the evidences of progress and devel- 
opment are outstanding. San Juan reflects the incredible 
transformation of Puerto Rico from an underdeveloped 
to a modern industrialized island. 

After unscrambling luggage and shedding heavy 
clothing, the group went by bus on an-excellent highway 
to the Yuquiyu Rural Life Community nestled in the hills 
thirty miles east of San Juan. This Congregationalist- 
founded center is now operated by the island’s United 
Evangelical Church under capable Ormalee Greene. The 
success of the Community’s effort to make projects self- 
reliant was obvious even on such a brief visit. A local 
baseball game, being played next to our dining hall, was 
of particular interest to us because of the fact that all the 
participants were from one family—uncles, aunts, cous- 
ins, nephews and nieces! Such extended kinship families 


have been an important asset in Puerto Rico and the sense 


of belonging unusually great. Industrialization and de- 
mocratization, however, have tended to lessen the social 
importance of the family. 

Overpopulation poses a tough dilemma for Puerto 
Rico. Surveys show that Puerto Ricans like big families 


--and that the typical married couple wants at least four 


children. While the birth rate has dropped slightly in 
recent years it has not kept pace with the dramatically 
declining death rate. 


Thursday, April 18 


Worshiping in the clear morning light in the open-air 
bowl under a huge cross at the head of Yuquiyu’s little 
lake was a refreshing religious experience to everyone in 
our group. Most of the second day was spent traveling 
along the coast to San German in the southwest part of 
the island to Inter American University, visiting on the 


by CHESTER L. WICKWIRE, 
Executive Secretary, YMCA 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Puerto Rican journey 


way El Yunque and the rain forest with its luxuriant 
tropical growths. 


Friday, April 19 


When the last stragglers had climbed into the bus after 
breakfast in the attractive University courtyard Dining 
Hall, the group drove to the Federal Agricultural Experi- 
mental Station and the University of Puerto Rico Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts in Mayaguez, 
third largest city on the island. Mr. Roberto Pagan of 
the Mayaguez YMCA was the Seminar’s helpful guide. 
Significant work has been done at the Station in many 
areas, including chemistry relating to tropical diseases. 
The Seminar’s two young M.D.’s from China and Japan 
were impressed by the great progress Puerto Rico has 
made in public health. Malaria has been eliminated and 
death rates from many other diseases spectacularly re- 
duced. Life expectancy (at birth) has risen from a low 
of forty-six years in 1940 to an amazing high of sixty- 
eight in 1956. Knowledge of tropical horticulture has 
been put to practical use improving and diversifying 
agriculture. 

The visitors were brought up to date on Puerto 
Rico’s political development by Professor Thomas Mat- 
thews of the College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts. 
Colonialism came to an end when Puerto Rico adopted 
its home-written Constitution providing for Common- 
wealth (associated free state) status in 1952, and began 
an experiment which though perhaps not the end of the 
search for political status nevertheless met the approval 
of voters and made economic development possible. By 
rejecting statehood or independence, Puerto Rico avoids 
both federal income taxes and a high tariff wall. 
The island is autonomous in internal affairs, but is sub- 
ject to the will of the United States in foreign affairs and 
lacks voting representation in the United States Congress. 


continued on next page 
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Puerto Rican journey 


CONTINUED 


The Seminar members in the garden of La 
Fortaleza. Governor Luis Munoz Marin is in the 
front row, sixth from the left. 


Running behind schedule and soaked by a flash rain 
the Seminar members returned to Inter American Uni- 
versity where they were cordially received at tea by Dr. 
and Mrs. Ronald Bauer in the president’s residence, an 
old Spanish mansion set high on a hill surrounded by a 
wealth of flowers and other tropical growths. Inter Amer- 
ican University, formerly Polytechnic Institute, is the 
only Protestant University in the Caribbean and its stu- 
dent body numbers over 900. A major concern of Prot- 
estantism in Puerto Rico is the leavening of conservative 
tendencies with liberal thought. Dr. Bauer thinks that 
the University can best contribute to the growth of this 
part of the world by training socially responsible Chris- 
tian leaders who are abreast of rising educational stand- 
ards. 

In the evening, students and staff enjoyed a view of a 
Good Friday procession in the city plaza. Girls and wom- 
en in two long files marched slowly down the streets each 
carrying a lighted candle symbolizing Mary’s search for 
Jesus. In the center, men carried an image of the Virgin, 
and the sidewalks were lined with men and boys looking 
over the procession. Catholicism is the professed faith of 
about 80 percent of the population and ranges from “folk 
Catholicism” of rural and lower economic areas to the 
more orthodox faith of the upper classes. 


Saturday, April 20 


Up early, the visitors were off to Ponce, also in the 
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south and second largest city in the island. The guide, 
Mr. Ramon Vales, was waiting at his beautiful modern > 
YMCA building. First stop was the Roman Catholic 
Santa Maria University for a talk with able vice-president 
Father John D. Illich. The school had its birth in 1948 
and now is bursting at the seams with an enrollment of 
4,000 students. Father Illich spoke with candor of reli- 
gious problems in the island and stated that the church 
is embarking on a vigorous program of elementary edu- 
cation. He believes that the leadership of priests from the 
United States has lately stimulated the Catholic Church 
in Puerto Rico. | 


Monday, April 22 


An all-too-short stay at a Casals rehearsal was 
followed by an informative conference with Mr. 
Teodoro Moscoso, Director of Fomento, Economic De- 
velopment Administration of Puerto Rico. Fifteen years 
ago Puerto Rico was a typical underdeveloped area liv- 
ing on an agricultural sugar cane economy. Concerned 
with the depressed living conditions and the island’s pre- 
carious economy, Governor Luis Munoz Marin and 
others developed “Operation Bootstrap,” the aim of 
which is “to achieve a high standard of living through in- 
dustrialization.”” Hundreds of American factories have 
been attracted to Puerto Rico and in 1956, for the first 
time, income from manufacturing exceeded income from 
agriculture. Results have been striking, especially in 
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housing and schooling. Per capita income is second high- 
est in all Latin America. However, it is still only about 
half that of the poorest state on the continent. 

At 5:30 Governor Luis Munoz Marin, a powerfully- 
built commanding figure, received the group at La Forta- 
leza, built in the days of the Spanish Empire overlooking 
the bay in Old San Juan. Everyone appreciated the op- 
portunity of meeting this remarkable man whose life has 
been so closely identified with the renewal of Puerto 
Rico. His Popular Democratic. Party demonstrated its 
appeal in 1940 campaigning on a platform of honesty 
and the promise to introduce vital land and other re- 
forms, and his program for social and economic justice 
has won decisive victories at the polls since then. | 

A fruitful evening was spent back at the “Y” evaluating 
the seminar and discussing the Student Christian Move- 
ment. Later, a social and dance, arranged by Mr. Bueno, 
introduced students to young Puerto Ricans from San 


Juan. 


Tuesday, April 23 

The last day was an extremely busy one, with confer- 
ences, packing, getting luggage to the airport, a reception 
and a farewell dinner. Meeting with Dr. Jaime Benitez 
gave members an opportunity to complete their intro- 
duction to higher education in the island. Dr. Benitez 
has been the leading figure in the building of this only 
United States land grant institution operating in a Latin 
American cultural setting. Within its Colleges the Uni- 
versity trains most of the professional men in Puerto 
Rico. Its present enrollment is 14,000, and many of 
these students receive the benefit of a broad scholarship 
program. 

Meetings with Samuel R. Quinones, Senate president, 
and Senator Hipolito Marcano, as well as a visit to the 
Senate in the stately Georgian Capitol buildings, were 
instructive. The girls in the group were pleased to note 
that many Puerto Rican women are elected to public 
offices. Hipolito Marcano spoke with authority from his 
background as president of the AFL-CIO of Puerto Rico, 
president of the Protestant Council of Churches, and 


member of the Senate. He indicated that the labor move- 
ment is still weak in the island although it is developing. 
His account of election to the Senate despite vigorous 
opposition by religious forces suggested the nature and 
interaction of religious bodies and their role in politics. 
Church and state are separate and secularism and anti- 
clericalism are prominent in the island. Although eco- 
nomic, social and political trends are favorable to its 
growth, Protestantism has never become as all-pervasive 
as Catholicism once was. In a period of traumatic cul- 
tural transition, Puerto Rico needs a Christian leadership 
that can deal intelligently with economic, social and edu- 


cation as well as spiritual needs. 


Leaving the beach and the warm waters of the Atlantic 
after a final swim was difficult and would have been 
harder had the group not been invited to a reception by 
the Mayoress at City Hall. Senora Felica Rincon de 
Gautier, regal and attractive first lady of San Juan, gra- 
ciously received the entire Seminar for refreshments and 
a charming program of characteristic dances. In an im- 
pressive speech Dona Felica presented us with the key to 
the city along with flags of the United States, Puerto 
Rico and San Juan. It was easy to see why she has been 
Mayoress for eleven years and to understand her success 
as an exponent of international good-will and de-bunker 
of charges of American imperialism. 

When we began the trip we were individuals interested 
in Puerto Rico and a vacation; when we left San Juan we 
were a group welded together in friendship by the things 
we had done together, and especially by an intimate look 
at the self-discovery of a people. Most of us came back 
ashamed that we had not concerned ourselves earlier 
with the Puerto Rico experiment. We felt that we not 
only ought to know something about the struggles and 
achievements of a people like the Puerto Ricans but also 
that somehow we ought to be helping them, in ways 
other than financial, as they experience internal conflict 
and frustrations in the interaction and clash between 
agrarian and industrial principles, between Catholicism 
and Protestantism, and between the Spanish sense of 
freedom and justice and American know-how and or- 


ganizational abilities. 


Morning worship at Yuquiyu Rural Life Community. 


The visit included a stop at the YMCA in Ponce. 
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Arkansas National Guardsmen turn away Elizabeth Eckford 
from Little Rock’s Central High. A United Press Photo. 


SEGREGATION IS AT ONCE THE RESULT and the occasion 
for racial pride and prejudice. It is both the most ob- 
vious and most stubborn aspect of the American race 
problem. Last September the National Student Councils 
of the YMCA and YWCA said: “We are uncompromis- 
ingly opposed to both racial discrimination and segrega- 
tion, and shall work through the means of peaceful, non- 
violent efforts for a social order which provides every 
individual, regardless of race, opportunity to participate 
and share alike in all relationships of life.” 

Religious and other groups have made many similarly 
uncompromising statements in the past two decades, but 
still our national conscience is troubled by the gulf be- 
tween profession and practice. /tem: during the visit of 
Queen Elizabeth last month to historic Jamestown, signs 
bearing the word “colored” in the Exhibition Pavilion 
were taken down. 


Little Rock and Main Street 


The famous 1954 Supreme Court decision on public 
schools declared: “Separate educational facilities are 
inherently unequal,” and “Segregation is a denial of 
equal protection of laws.” Some 3,000 school districts 
with a bi-racial population in seventeen Southern states 
and the District of Columbia were involved. Of these over 
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700 have been integrated. The pace of compliance with 
the unanimous Court decision has varied widely. In 
border areas there was swift compliance. In the Deep 
South (a cultural rather than a geographical term) in- 
tegration is virtually at a standstill. 

The whole school segregation-integration issue was 
dramatized for the nation and for the world last Septem- 
ber when Governer Faubus of Arkansas challenged the 
Supreme Court decision by using force to prevent. the 
integration of nine Negro students into Little Rock’s 
Central High School. Eventually the President sent in 
Federal troops to uphold the decision of the Supreme 
Court and a Federal District Court. 

On October 3, 1957, Pravda, the Communist Party 
newspaper in Russia, said the “racists’ savage orgy” in 
Little Rock “has shown for all the world to see that in 
the United States there is no freedom for its 15,000,000 
Negroes.” 

Little Rock has become a dramatic symbol of the 
American race problem. For some it is a poignant re- 
minder of the depth and pervasiveness of prejudice in 
our country. For others it is an all-too-convenient scape- 


goat for their unacknowledged feelings of guilt and frus- 


tration rooted in the denials of equal justice on every 
Main Street, North and South. 


# 
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acial integration 


Factors to keep in mind 


1. Even though Little Rock is not typical, there are 
universal elements of prejudice and inequality which 
apply to every American community, North, South, 
East and West. Segregation and discrimination are na- 
tional problems. If Northerners can no longer remem- 
ber Cicero, Illinois, Levittown, Pennsylvania, should be 
fresh enough to.keep them from po an accusing 
finger at the South. 


2. Racial segregation at home has blurred the moral 
image of America abroad. This is a serious problem for 
us in Asia and Africa. 

3. The churches are suffering from moral schizo- 
phrenia because they have talked so much and done so 
little about racial equality. Many church groups have 
called for an unsegregated church in an unsegregated 
society, but 11:00 o’clock Sunday morning,is probably 
still the most segregated hour of the week. The last ten 
years have seen a marked increase in integration at cer- 
tain points in organized religion. 

4. There is no magic key to segregation. There are 
many fronts on which work must be done. Federal, state 
and local authorities have a great deal of responsibility 
for complying with the Supreme Court decision. Volun- 
tary groups can play a significant role. 

5. Both intentional and unintentional forces contrib- 
ute to greater integration. Some observers have said that 
indirect forces like the industrialization of the South have 
done more than the moralistic preachments of a hundred 
years to bring the Negro simple justice. Without judging 
the relative merits of various forces, we can say that “God 
works in mysterious ways his wonders to perform.” 


What concerned students can do 


1. Learn the essential facts on the nature of prejudice, 
the structure of segregation, and what is being done to 
increase integration. 

2. Discover, acknowledge and examine the extent of 
one’s involvement, through apathy or pride, in the Ameri- 
can pattern of prejudice. A healthy sense-of guilt can 


be the prelude to the humility and courage essential for 
effective work. | 

3. Start breaking down racial barriers where you are. 
Initiate or support efforts to make fraternities, sororities, 
campus clubs and student religious groups racially in- 
clusive. Help open off-campus facilities such as restau- 
rants, theatres, barber shops and churches to persons of 
all races. Try to avoid conspicuous charity. (See “Texas 
Presbyterian Students Speak Out,” /ntercollegian, Octo- 
ber, 1957, page 13.) 

4. Join and support local and national organizations 
which are working to extend full democratic rights to all 
persons, even if such participation brands you as a non- 
conformist or worse. 

5. Write letters to editors of college or town papers 
when an issue of human rights is at stake. 

6. Express your views when civil rights legislation is 
being considered by the U.S. Congress and state legis- 
latures. 

7. Participate in racially inclusive summer and week- 
end projects sponsored by various student organizations. 


Suggested reading 


The Kingdom Beyond Caste, Liston Pope, Friendship 
Press, 1957, paper, $1.25, 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, 10, N.Y. 

Progress Against Prejudice, Robert Root, Friendship 
Press, 1957, paper, $1.25, 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N.Y. 

Segregation and the Schools, Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 209, June, 1954, 25c, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Racial Integration in the Churches, Galen R. Weaver, 
December 1955 issue of Social Action, 25c, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

The Churches and Segregation, official statement of 
the National Council of Churches, June 11, 1952, 10c, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


ERNEST W. LEFEVER 
Library of Congress 
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ALTARS OF THE EAST. By Lew 
Ayres. Doubleday & Co., New 
York, 1956. $4.50. 


ALTARS OF THE EAST is a personal ac- 
count of the trip in which Lew Ayres 
filmed the colored motion picture of the 
same name. He surveys the major non- 
Christian religions: Buddhism, Hindu- 
ism and Islam make up the bulk of his 
narrative. Included also are brief sec- 
tions on the minor religious groups in 
India—the Sikhs, the Jains and the 
Parsiis—as well as the Taoists and 
Shintoists. Ayres gives a clear descrip- 
tion of the beliefs of the major faiths of 
Asia and the Middle East, as well as 
their status in the changing societies of 
which they are a part. 

This book records conversations, in- 
terviews, and visits to holy places. The 
Sikh Golden Temple at Amritsar and 
Gommatesvara, the Jain colossus at 
Mount Indragiri are portrayed in detail. 
This account of important persons, 
monasteries, means of travel and pre- 
valent attitudes toward visitors will be 
an invaluable resource for anyone wish- 
ing to study religion in these areas. 

Ayres manages to convey a deep con- 
cern for the large masses of mankind, 
often illiterate, devoutly religious and 
superstitious, in the countries visited. 
He recognizes the burden of past tradi- 


tions as well as the problems of physical . 
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sustenance; yet he skirts the really basic 
problems of economic development and 
political stability. Moreover, his re- 
ligious insight like his political under- 
standing is superficial; he is an Ameri- 
can idealist seeking world peace rather 
than a critical thinker in either field. 

Ayres’ writing reflects the confused 
thinking of many occidentals who re- 
gard religion as “interesting and good.” 
He never really distinguishes between 
high and low religion; consequently 
nationalism, superstition and Marxism 
are never really identified as posing a 
threat to the universal aspirations of 
mankind. His unquestioned belief that 
religion makes for peace has its stand- 
ing refutation in Moslem-Hindu strug- 
gles in India. However, the basic weak- 
ness of his position is that he never 
questions Western religious presupposi- 
tions, although he has no profound 
reason for adhering to them. 


EAST AND WEST. By S. Radhakrish- 
nan. Harper, New York, 1956. 
$2.50. 


RADHAKRISHNAN’S GENUINELY PROFOUND 
understanding of the Eastern world view 
has been enriched by his knowledge of 
the West. This volume, the Beatty Lec- 
tures given at McGill University in 
October, 1954, is a highly sensitive con- 
temporary defense of Hindu intellectual- 
ism. Radhakrishnan’s comments reflect 
his long academic career at Oxford and 
Benares Hindu University before be- 
coming Vice President of India. 


The first lecture is a brilliant histori-. 


cal appraisal of the contribution of In- 
dian culture to all brands of knowledge. 
The second describes the development 
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of the Western mind. The third seeks a 
synthesis of the Eastern and Western 
world views. Radhakrishnan as a 
moderate nationalist defends the in- 
tegrity of his own culture. He is proud 
of his country’s independence, achieved 
without violence, and he reacts nega- 
tively against the authoritarianism which 
he finds expressed in Western Christen- 
dom from the crusades to modern 
creedalism. Christianity, he believes, has 
not saved civilization, but has been only 
an incidental factor in the advance of 
the West. Apart from this gentle but 
frank criticism, Radhakrishnan’s writ- 
ing makes a more basic contribution in 
showing how much statesmanship must 
depend on religious values and motiva- 
tion in order to achieve positive ends. 

Radhakrishnan emphasizes the spirit- 
ual ambivalence of the Western nations, 
both in relation to his own country and 
the power struggle in the world at large. 
He has a deep appreciation for Chris- 
tianity, although appraising its teaching 
with characteristic Hindu eclecticism. 
Radhakrishnan’s lectures are a reminder 
that Hinduism has a profound intel- 
lectualism which cannot be disregarded 
and is indeed a major spiritual force in 
the contemporary world. Rather than 
declining, the religion is having a major 
resurgence in India today. Spokesmen 
such as Radhakrishnan exemplify its 
great intellectual subtlety as well as 
practical adaptability. 


INTRODUCING HINDUISM. By Mal- 


colm Pitt. Friendship Press, New 
York, 1955. 60c. 


INTRODUCING BUDDHISM. By Ken- 


neth Scott Latourette. Friend- 
ship Press, New York, 1956. 
60c. 


MALCOLM PITT, head of the Department 
of Indian Studies at Hartford The- 
ological Foundation, has written a bril- 
liant introduction to Hinduism which 
is a “must” for any informed Chris- 
tian. Pitt understands the Indian mind 
—its piety and deep reflection as well 
as the power of the modern Hindu re- 
vival. His brief study of only sixty 
pages presents a wealth of detail with 
careful appraisal. It explains why Hin- 
duism remains central in the life of 


India and is basic for any understand- 


ing of the role of Christianity in that 


country. Pitt describes the dominant 
convictions of the Hindu revival as (1) 
recognition of the difference between 
static and dynamic aspects of Hindu- 


ism, (2) a fresh attempt to find an 


adequate place for the possibility of an 
optimistic view of human life, and (3) 
separation of “church” and “state.” 
Professor Latourette’s book in the 
same series is more historical. Although 
brief, it includes material not generally 
available in introductory texts. Out- 
standing is Latourette’s country by 
country commentary on the influence 
of extra-religious forces on Buddhism. 
His appraisal of the divergent cultural 


factors in the rise and spread of the re- 


ligion also deserves special attention. 
The illustrations in both introductions 
—Pitt and Latourette—are well chosen 
and valuable. 


GAUTAMA: THE STORY OF LORD 
BUDDHA. By Shakuntala Masani. 
Macmillan, New York, 1956. 
$1.50. 


GAUTAMA, the Story of Lord Buddha, as 
told by Shakuntala Masani is unique 
for its drawings as well as the richness 
of its narrative. Masani describes Bud- 
dha’s career simply and powerfully, as 
one might record the story of Christ’s 
life in the West. Masani makes no ef- 
fort to separate fact from fiction or the 
natural from the supernatural; evil 
spirits and mundane reward are in- 
cluded for good measure! In short, this 
is the narrative of Gautama Buddha as 
millions of Buddhists have heard it for 
centuries. Of course, it is difficult to 
judge just how much of the story is 
fancy. For example, the chariot ride— 
on which Buddha sees an old man, a 
diseased man and a dead man, finally 
a monk decently clad as the gods had 
made him—is probably legend. Yet, 
Masani makes the reader feel the power 
of his religion’s insights into life and 
death as well as the intensity of Bud- 
dhist renunciation. Without conscious 
effort, he conveys the spirit of Eastern 


piety. 
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EVANGELISM FOR TOMORROW. By 
Charles Templeton. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1957. 
$3.00. 


TEMPLETON IS SEEKING to reinterpret the 
role of evangelism in light of the gospel 


and the needs of society, and he has many | 


NIELS C. NIELSEN, JR. 


hard words for those practices that dis- 
tort the witness to God’s redemptive action 
in Jesus Christ. The book is therefore 
quite exciting to us who hear much these 
days about evangelism, evangelists and the 
Evangel. Not only exciting, but instructive. 
Templeton believes that the Church is the 
place where evangelism should begin, but 
its own life must be brought under the 
judgment of the gospel before it can 
herald its message “with conviction and 
effectiveness.” The Church is too timid, 
too obsequious, too soft in its prosperity. 
The opportunity to witness to Christ 
“thunders at the gates,” and Christians in 
the Church must recover the New Testa- 
ment power of “spiritual aggression.” 

Certain techniques have been accepted 
as substitutes for true evangelism, and as 
substitutes they have prompted the ex- 
tremes of emotionalism or dullness. Evan- 
gelism is not to be identified with 
either revivalism, religious education, emo- 
tionalism soul-saving, or lay evangelism. 
Evangelism is “anything the Church may 
do which has as its ultimate end the 
winning of men and women to Christ and 
the winning of Christians to deepened 
commitment.” Thus the goal of evangel- 
ism is not merely to make converts, but 
to make mature Christians. 


This definition means, says Templeton, 
that evangelism cannot be identified with 
a fundamentalist theology which over- 
simplifies the gospel and the Divine-human 
relationship. The definition implies that 
the men to whom the redemptive Word is 
addressed must be more adequately un- 
derstood. 


The pulpit is the fulcrum, the center, 
and the key to evangelism. Unfortunately, 
Templeton says, the pulpit is more often 
the fulcrum of social conformity, the 
center of dullness, and the key to all kinds 
of literary and philosophic speculation; 
only rarely is it the scene of the call to 
repentance and sanctification. 


Templeton writes with refreshing con- 
viction, Knowledgeability, and common 
sense about this most difficult task and 
joy. I feel his convictions are soundly 
grounded theologically, even though he 
does not adequately develop them. The 
value of his book is that he focuses criti- 
cal attention upon contemporary methods 
and motives in evangelism in order to 
awaken us to a concern for our total res- 
ponsibility as men living with the power 
and grace of God. 

Richard Wertz 
Yale Divinity School 
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